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BOYS 

THE 
YELLOW 
ROBE 


By ROBBINS BURLING 


Last spring I spent a few weeks in Hopong, a 
market town in the Shan States of Burma. The 
town lies in hilly but unforested country, what 
I think the English would call rolling downs, and 
in early May before the monsoon, it is parched 
and bare, but it has a rugged sort of beauty. A 
confusion of tribes are scrambled around the 
Shan States and while the Shans are rarely in the 
majority, they have usually included the rulers, 
or at least the rulers have usually called them- 
selves Shans. Hopong, like dozens of other little 
valley towns around it, was the seat of a Shan 
Sawbwa, a hereditary chieftain who held domin- 
ion over a tiny principality stretching only a few 
miles in each direction, but whose court was a 
miniature reflection and imitation of that of the 
Burmese kings. In a flurry of modernization, the 
Burmese government has recently bought out 
most of the Sawbwas’ old powers by granting 
them a substantial compensation, but the Hopong 
Sawbwa’s family remains firmly in possession of 
its Haw, a sort of modest manor house, and 
the largest dwelling in town. 


Most of the people in Hopong itself are Shans, 
but every fifth day the market attracts hundreds 


Boys who have been initiated as novices 
wear the Yellow Robe. Here a group of 
novices are sitting at a window in the 
monastery watching the activities outside. 
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of mountaineers known as Pa-ohs, who walk or 
ride their ox carts from their villages in the sur- 
rounding hills, bringing their produce and carry- 
ing home the manufactured goods which even 
the most remote villager needs for his daily life. 
In May they sell baskets piled high with garlic 
and succulent red strawberries, and later in the 
year they harvest some of the best cigar wrappers 
in Burma. The Shans of the valleys more often 
concentrate on their rice paddies, and it is these 
carefully tilled fields which carpet the flat lands 
near the town with water and waving green rice 
stalks, which have permitted enough people to 
settle near each other so that Hopong could grow 
into a town. Hopong also has its share of 
Burmese, and even a few Chinese, Nepalis, and 
Indians. All these people are still proud to an- 
nounce their nationality by their dress, and it 
seems at times as if someone must have deliber- 
ately designed the garments to be as different 
from one another as possible. There are Burmese 
men in their sarong-like longyis, and Chinese 
women in cotton print trousers. There are saris, 
and the enormous colored skirts of the Nepalis, 
and great baggy pants of the Shan and Pa-oh 
men. The most bizarre costume is that of the 
Pa-oh women, who wear black leggings, a black 
skirt hanging from the waist, a black V-necked 
smock, and a black jacket, and these four over- 
lapping layers of black are finally topped off by 
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a gaily colored turkish towel wrapped around 
their heads. Added to these, the many-colored 
longyis and blouses of the Burmese and Shan 
ladies, the flowers which women wear in their 
hair, and the green vegetables, white garlic, and 
red strawberries displayed by the dealers, make 
as decorative a market as I have ever seen. 


As different as their clothing and their 
languages are, however, all of the people near 
Hopong, except for the Indians and Nepalis, are 
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Buddhist, and their religion not only offers 
spiritual satisfaction but unites the varied com- 
munities in common festivals which provide 
much of life’s excitement. The doctrine which 
the Buddha is presumed to have originally 
preached might be taken as a somewhat somber 
one, since it teaches that all existence is suffering, 
and that the only release from life’s endless 
round of misery is to reduce one’s cravings and 
so escape the inevitable pain of disappointment 
when the cravings are left unsatisfied. In the 
hands of the gentle people of Southeast Asia, 
however, Buddhism has become anything but a 
somber religion, for it is associated with the 


placid beauty of the pagodas, and with innumer- 
able joyous festivals. A North American finds 
the manner in which the local people mix secular 
entertainment and religious observation a pecu- 
liar one. Burmese families often picnic at their 
pagodas, so that within a few feet of people who 
are praying, throwing libation water and demon- 
strating their devotion to the teaching of the 
Buddha, others may be sitting, chatting amiably, 
smoking and eating, and lacking entirely the 
appearance of holy worship, except that they 
glow with the repose which the pagodas with 
their peaceful statues of Buddha and their softly 
tinkling bells encourage. 


Hopong is graced by a magnificent pagoda. It 
shelters hundreds of statues of the Buddha, some 
only a few inches tall, others several times as big 
as life; and like all pagodas in the country it is 
also embellished with representations of serpents, 
elephants, peacocks, and several kinds of mythi- 
cal animals, the most imposing of which are two 
twenty-foot chinthees, mythical lions, which 
guard the entrance. The center of the pagoda is 
a high gilded stupa crowned with its “umbrella,” 
a golden canopy hung with the bells which ring 
gently in the breeze. 


The three thousand people of Hopong also 
provide enough religious fervor to support three 
monasteries, each with its compliment of yellow- 
robed and shaven-headed monks. Every Budd- 
hist male should, at some time in his life, join 
the holy order. Most men spend only a few 
weeks in the monastery, for one can leave and 
even re-enter the Buddhist monkhood at will, 
but a few, more religiously inclined than most 
men, remain as monks throughout their lives, 
studying the Buddhist scriptures, giving instruc- 
tion to the local youths, and hopefully setting an 
example of piety for all to follow. Their piety 
demands celibacy, but according to those who 
have endured it, a more difficult restriction is 
one which forbids all monks to eat solid food or 
take warm drinks after twelve o’clock noon. 
Every member, whether a monk of thirty years 
or a novice of a few days, wears an orange- 
yellow garment, composed of one cloth fastened 
about the waist with a yellow cord and another 
draped around the upper part of the body cov- 
ering the left shoulder but leaving the right one 
bare. Senior Monks add a third cloth which is 
folded and laid across one shoulder. In principle 
the garment is an austere one, designed to pro- 
mote a simple and untroubled life, and monks 
must meditate on the principle that it is meant 
only to cover the body and not to add to the 
beauty or vanity of the wearer. Like the plain 
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(Left) A tower of paper 
and bamboo surmount- 
ed by a “wish tree” was 
carried in the proces- 
sion. (Below) A Shan 
woman selling vegeta- 
bles at the market 
which is held every fifth 
day in Hopong 
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Quaker meeting house, or the plain clothes of 
the Amish, however, this attempt to renounce 
worldly vanity has failed, for a group of yellow- 
robed monks is indeed a beautiful sight, walking 
through a Burmese town under the contrasting 
blue sky, begging for their food. This they 
should do every morning, for it provides mem- 
bers of the community with the opportunity to 
gain merit by giving to the monks, and accumu- 
lating merit is vital to the Buddhist whose next 
existence is dependent upon his past actions. 


The headmaster of the local middle school, 
a young man whom we all addressed by his title 
—Sayah—invited me to the most elaborate of 
a series of ceremonies which punctuated my 
visit. This was a Shinbyu, the ceremony in which 
boys first put on the yeliow robes and become 
novices, and it turned out to engulf the town to 
such an extent that I could hardly have escaped 
it even without an invitation. I was nevertheless 
glad to be welcomed by one of the community’s 
leading men, though Sayah, like almost everyone 
else, was so deeply involved with helping to pro- 
duce the pageant that I saw him only intermit- 
tently. The ceremony re-enacts the time in the 
life of Gautama Buddha when he renounced the 
wealth and luxuries which he had known as a 
prince in a royal family of India, and started his 
life of wandering and meditation in search of 
enlightenment. Today, every boy who enters the 
monkhood first dresses like a prince, and he is 
treated with every possible honor so that he will 
have substantial luxuries to renounce when he 
finally assumes the yellow robe. 


The Shinbyu ceremony to which I was invited 
was performed to initiate sixteen boys. The oldest 
was fifteen and the youngest only six, but most 
were between ten and twelve, young perhaps to 
renounce the world, but the secular schools were 
due to open within a few weeks, and those who 
would be returning to their studies would stay 
in the monastery for only seven days. They were 
not, moreover, cut off from their families, for if 
the boys did not actually go to their own houses 
to beg, their mothers would at least send food 
to the monastery, so even their own parents 
would have the chance to gain merit by giving 
to the monks. 


Preparations had been under way long before 
the actual ceremony. Sponsors had been found 
to support the many activities, and lay commit- 
tees were appointed to take charge of the clothing 
of the participants, the decorations for the mon- 
astery, and the cooking of food that would be 
served to several hundred visitors. Sayah’s com- 
mittee had responsibility for the boys’ welfare, 


and he was also the special attendant of one of 
them. From the time their hair is shaved until 
they finally put on the robes, the boys are subject 
to spiritual dangers, and it is important that an 
attendant accompany them wherever they go. 


The most resplendent event of all was a pro- 
cession that wound throughout the town. The 
boys and hundreds of their relatives, sponsors, 
and friends gathered in the morning near the 
monastery which the boys were to join. Whether 
by good luck or careful planning, it was market 
day in Hopong so the streets were filled with 
spectators. The procession was led by a pair of 
male dancers doing slow weaving Shan dances 
to the accompaniment of drums. Behind them 
came a tower of paper and bamboo, carried on 
the shoulders of four laughing young men and so 
high that it had to be lowered periodically when 
electric wires passed overhead. The tower rose 
in successively smaller squares of colored paper, 
but above the squares was a “wish tree” con- 
structed of bamboo but looking like a Christmas 
tree that had lost its needles. People had tied 
miniature objects onto the tree which symbolized 
their desires and hopefully encouraged their ful- 
filment. One woman with several sons had tied 
a tiny dress to the tree in the hope that her next 
child might be a girl. Those desiring success in 
education had attached exercise books, and a 
few strands of hair were left by those fearing 
baldness. As a result, the branches of the wish 
tree were hung with dozens of little items: multi- 
colored blouses and dresses, miniature pillows, 
blankets and mosquito nets, mirrors, needles and 
exercise books, all swaying gracefully as the 
tower was carried about the town. When the 
procession was over, the wish tree was set up 
near the monastery and its tempting objects 
decorated it throughout the ceremony until the 
very end when the children of the town fell upon 
it with shouts of joy, each snatching for himself 
whatever he could. 


Behind the wish tree came several men beating 
brass gongs in measured religious beat. I recog- 
nized the man who on ordinary days drove his 
ox cart to my yard with a barrel of water. He 
was beating the largest gong, a yard in diameter 
and suspended from a bamboo pole which 
stretched from his shoulder to that of a partner 
in front of him. Just far enough to the rear so 
that the music could be kept distinct, was another 
musical ensemble, a percussion orchestra riding 
stylishly in and on an open jeep. One man sat 
on the hood with a set of small brass gongs, and 
a xylophone player was mounted on the back 
seat. Around and between them were several 
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Several men beating brass gongs in measured religious beat 
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A percussion orchestra riding stylishly in and on an open jeep 
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Two young girls did a rapid Burmese dance 


drummers and a flutist, and they played the in- 
tense music with a rapid rhythm which is tradi- 
tional on these occasions. Still another set of 
musicians beat drums and struck bamboo clap- 
pers, keeping time for two youthful dancing girls 
who did a rapid Burmese dance, more angular 
than the Shan dance, and much faster and more 
acrobatic. The girls must have danced for hours 
that morning, for they were still dancing after 
the procession was over when many people had 
gone home to rest. The girls were dressed like 
boys, but not like modern boys. Instead, they 
wore elaborate silk garments in the tradition of 
the Burmese royal court—or for that matter, the 
court of the Shan Sawbwas. 


Most of the first half of the procession was 
not of musicians, however, but was filled with 
men and women carrying the paraphernalia that 
the boys would need for their lives in the monas- 
tery. This is rigidly prescribed by the rules of the 
monkhood, and like the yellow robes, is supposed 
to provide no luxuries, but since it is given to the 
monks and since the donors gain merit, they 
sometimes offer objects of a finer quality than 
the minimum necessary to live. Two parallel 
columns of women walked by with the bedding 
that the boys would need, a pillow and blankets 
for each, together with a parasol and sandals, all 
rolled up in a bamboo mat and carried securely 
balanced, one set on each woman’s head. A line 
of men carried the black begging bowls that the 
boys would use to collect their food, and the 


robes themselves, all brand new and some still 
wrapped in the brown paper of the merchant 
who had sold them, but a few tied more ele- 
gantly, fanned out or rolled up in a spiral. There 
were bottles of libation water, bouquets of 
flowers, and large sprays of peacock feathers, 
each carried reverently by its own group of 
women. There were cigarets and cigars to be 
offered to the visitors at the ceremonies. A long 
train of little girls carried nothing at all, but they 
decorated the parade with their frilly dresses. 
One of them also wore a plastic-covered pith 
helmet, but most were bare-headed. 


Toward the back of the procession came the 
princes themselves riding in state in open jeeps. 
Ponies have been more traditional for the princes’ 
ride and occasionally fortunate boys have even 
been carried to their monkhood on elephants, 
but when these jeeps were fully decorated they 
provided a worthy substitute. They were fes- 
tooned with great loops of artificial flowers, and 
besides the main attendant each boy was waited 
upon by two umbrella carriers who walked be- 
side the jeep shading him with tall golden para- 
sols, the color that only royalty was entitled to 
use in the days of the Burmese kings, when 
lesser officials had to content themselves with 
the less exalted color of their own rank. One of 
the jeeps, a venerable modei probably left be- 
hind almost fifteen years earlier by the American 
Army, balked about half way along. The parade 
stopped while the carburetor was adjusted and 
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Popcorn and handkerchiefs were carried in the procession 


it had to be pushed for a little way, but it even- 
tually arrived back at the monastery in its proper 
place in line. 


The boys themselves were seated luxuriously 
two to a jeep on carpets spread over couches 
mounted behind the driver. They were dressed 
in silk court longyis and light silk blouses. The 
parents must usually buy this clothing for their 
sons though it is sometimes borrowed, and a 
poor boy may find a man willing to act as a 
sponsor and see him through the ceremony. 
Their golden jewelry may be rented for the 
occasion from shopkeepers. The boys had al- 
ready had their heads shaved in preparation, but 
they had tufts of hair tied to their crown and 
they had been so heavily powdered that their 
brown skins were lightened to a floury white- 
ness, and their lips were red with lipstick. The 
attendants had the duty of renewing their makeup 
from time to time, and I saw one daintily apply- 
ing powder from a Max Factor compact. As the 
parade wound through the town the boys looked 
comfortable enough. One of the older boys re- 
laxed urbanely on his throne, his eyes shielded 
with sun glasses and his mouth filled with a 
cigar, but most sat quietly, a little wide-eyed at 
becoming the center of so much attention. 


The eight jeeps were followed by an equally 
ancient truck, laden with the final orchestra of 
the procession, this one featuring a piano and 
two instruments with necks and strings like a 
violin but with a metal horn replacing the sound- 
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ing box. Last of all came the town madman, a 
vacant look in his eyes, a wad of areca nut and 
betel leaf in his cheek, and hair streaming un- 
certainly in most directions. He did a caricature 
of a Shan dance, his arms waving vaguely out 
from his sides as he revolved in approximate time 
to the music from the truck ahead. Nobody paid 
him much attention, but he followed the parade 
clear around town and back to the monastery, 
for the two hours it took to make the circuit. 


Beside the monastery, a pandal had been built 
—a large area shaded with a flat mat roof above 
and lined with mats below. Along one side of 
the pandal was a platform upon which the 
princes were installed. The floor of the pandal 
was occupied for much of the next two days by 
groups of visitors who came to see the boys or 
simply to watch. They squatted on the mats, 
nibbled at the pickled tea leaves and fried garlic 
which were distributed about the floor in bowls, 
and drank endless cups of the clear sugarless 
tea that the Burmese call “rough” tea, and to 
which the people of Hopong frequently add a 
pinch of salt. 


In the evening the boys were taken to the 
pagoda to worship, and then they returned to 
spend their last night at home. At the pandal, 
however, a stage had been erected and a variety 
show was produced for everyone else’s amuse- 
ment. Like every other part of the festival, the 
expenses of the show were borne by a public- 
spirited member of the community. The man 


Little girls decorated the parade with their frilly dresses 
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At noon the boys lined up outside the pandal for photographs 


who contributed to have the stage built happened 
to be the proprietor of the local gasoline station. 
Whether or not his support brought good will to 
his business, it surely gained him personal merit. 
The dialogue and songs were in Shan, but a 
Burmese play was presented the following night, 
and presumably the black-garbed Pa-oh women 
who sat on the floor of the pandal smoking 
cigars, chatting, and occasionally nursing their 
babies, simply enjoyed the spectacle without 
understanding the words. 


The investiture ceremony itself took place on 
the day following the procession. Sayah told me 
that this would begin a little after twelve, but 
that friends would come to present gifts to the 
boys before that, so I arrived about eleven and 
sat in the pandal sipping tea for about an hour 
while relatives and admirers of the boys brought 
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them gifts of money or of such useful articles as 
soap and toothpaste. One of the duties of Sayah’s 
committee was to compare the clothing and 
ornaments of the boys and harmonize them. That 
morning a few of the boys arrived from home 
laden with too many gold ornaments and they 
had to give up some so that none would outshine 
the others. The clothes of the boys, which draped 
about them in unaccustomed splendor and com- 
plexity, had to be continually retucked and their 
pink silk turbans, an elegant version of the 
towels that other people wear around their heads, 
were repeatedly retied. At noon the boys were 
dressed as beautifully as possible with great folds 
of silk cascading from their waists, and they all 
lined up outside the pandal for photographs. 
Afterwards they returned to their platform, how- 
ever, where they took off their best clothing in 
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Princes riding in state in open jeeps festooned with great loops of artificial flowers 
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The princes sat on the platform in a line facing the monks 


The congregation sat with legs doubled up respectfully 
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preparation for their last meal before entering 
the order, and their last food for the day. I had 
not eaten since early in the morning and the 
steaming piles of white rice and golden curry 
made me hope that the ceremony would not be 
too long delayed. I contented myself with rough 
tea and fried garlic, but the boys took a long 
time with their rice, and then had to rearrange 
their clothing once more, so two o’clock passed 
before any real move was made to start the 
ceremony. The crowd grew larger as towns- 
people drifted in, until finally a sudden pre- 
monsoon rain and wind storm drove everybody 
into the monastery. As I peered up at the com- 
plex tiers of corrugated iron roofs and through 
scattered rust holes to the glowering sky beyond, 
I was doubtful if the monastery would be much 
dryer than the mat-roofed pandal, but it proved 
possible to move away from under the holes and 
wait for the storm to pass. 


The greatest part of Burmese and Shan mon- 
asteries is occupied by a single large hall. At the 
back is a raised platform with Buddha images, a 
high throne for a senior monk, and frequently 
a grandfather clock and other miscellaneous 
objects of beauty. Space is left for the monks to 
sit, elevated slightly above the laity who face 
them from the floor. That afternoon the monks 
filed on to their platform from one side while 
the princes sat in a line facing them just in front. 
Libation water and the more elaborately rolled 
and folded robes were piled beside them. Each 
boy was accompanied by his attendant, and ! 
could just see Sayah’s checked silk longyi as he 
squatted behind his protegee, occasionally whis- 
pering instructions or adjusting a bit of clothing. 
Several hundred men, women, and children filled 
the room behind and to the sides. 


The ceremony could not begin as long as the 
tin roof resounded with the clatter of the rain, 
but as soon as the storm quieted the monks 
began to chant. In the congregation we sat with 
our legs doubled up respectfully so that our feet 
would not point toward the monks and the 
Buddha images on the platform. The congrega- 
tion murmured a short invocation and then 
bowed in unison, almost touching their foreheads 
to the floor. The boys, in their high unchanged 
voices chanted a formal request to the monks for 
the right to put on the yellow robe, and the 
monks intoned their reply, asking if the boys had 
received the permission of their parents, and if 
they were prepared to follow the ten precepts 
which are incumbent upon all Buddhist monks. 
When the piping voices answered that they and 
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their parents were both willing, a white cord 
which had been stretched between the line of 
boys and the line of monks was lifted over the 
heads of the boys and laid between them and the 
congregation. The attendants respectfully handed 
the robes to the monks who carefully unfolded. 
and returned them. The monks chanted again. 
There was more grave bowing and every face 
showed concentration on the knowledge that all 
of life is suffering and pain. 


And then, at a moment which every one in 
the congregation but me knew when to expect, 
the boys raced. They leaped to their feet and 
snatched at their princely garments. Their at- 
tendants grabbed for the robes and swirrled 
them around the boys’ waists and over their 
shoulders. Cloths of all colors flew about in a 
turmoil of excitement which stretched the length 
of the platform. The monks behind them grinned 
at the exuberance of their new colleagues, and 
many of us in the audience stood up to get a 
better view and to give encouraging shouts to 
the boys and their helpers. One of the youngest 
boys stood momentarily naked as his own eager- 
ness to get himself undressed outdid the ability 
of his attendant to drape him discretely from the 
outside, first. A monk smilingly pointed at one 
of the boys, and laughter rippled through the 
audience as they realized that he had managed 
to drape his unaccustomed clothes incorrectly, 
and leave the wrong shoulder bare. Another 
tried to tie the wide upper cloth around his legs, 
and ended by stumbling about over the long 
lower edge. The boys had never tried to tie on 
the yellow robes before, and though their attend- 
ants had worn them at one time, they must have 
found it confusing to have to clothe another and 
smaller person, but the first boy finished within 
five minutes and the last in no more than ten. 
As each boy finished he knelt down in his 
place, until sixteen new novices lined the plat- 
form, now turned like the older monks to face 
the congregation. 


Again the monks chanted and the congrega- 
tion bowed, and a relative of each boy sat behind 
him carefully dripping libation water to an- 
nounce to the spirits that the order had acquired 
sixteen new members. Sayah, who had gathered 
up the princely garments of his protegee and 
carried them off to a back corner of the hall, 
came and sat on the floor beside me. He leaned 
over and whispered in my ear that the first boy 
to finish dressing would be considered to have 
the longest period as a member of the order, and 
so he would have the greatest chance to accumu- 
late merit. 
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The Second in a Series on 


EXPEDITIONS AROUND THE WORLD 


in Southern Russia 


A Pre-Scythian Culture 


By MARIJA GIMBUTAS 


As a result of the intrusion of the Kim- 
merians and Scythians from southern Russia 
in the late eighth and seventh centuries B.C. 
the entire political and military structure of 
western Iran and Anatolia was overturned. 
Urartu, Assyria’s chief enemy in eastern 
Anatolia, was destroyed; Phrygia was over- 
run; and for a quarter of a century the Scyth- 
ians ruled in Mannai (modern Kurdistan, 
Tran). With two University Museum expe- 
ditions working in the areas concerned—one 
at Gordion, capital of Phrygia, the other at 
Hasanlu, a frontier fortress of the Mannaeans 
—these events hold a special interest for our 
readers. The question of where these invading 
peoples originated and what made them sud- 
denly erupt from South Russia through the 
Caucasus in the Near East has long been a 
major archaeological problem. Some of the 
background to this problem, developed as the 
result of recent Soviet excavations, is given 
in the following article by Marija Gimbutas. 
The article is a preview of a comprehensive 
review of the subject in a book to be titled 
“Prehistory of Eastern Europe.”—EpitTor. 
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Large-scale excavations in the USSR during 
the last decades have revealed a series of new 
cultures and have added much new information 
about those previously known. Of the latter, 
one which has proved to be of considerable im- 
portance and power is that of the “Timber- 
grave” people, which expanded in southern 
Russia during the Bronze Age and is now gen- 
erally accepted as representing the Early (or 
Proto) Scythian culture. 


The name “‘Timber-grave” is derived from the 
type of grave. In Russian it is called srubna, 
from srub meaning timber. Actually, the term 
refers to the western portion of an extensive 
cultural pattern distributed over the steppe-forest 
and steppe zones from southern Russia in the 
west to the upper Yenisei River in the east. In 
southern Siberia this wide-spread Eurasian cul- 
ture of the Bronze Age is called the “Andronovo 
Culture.” The western variant, or Timber-grave 
Culture, differs from the Andronovo proper be- 
cause of influences from the Caucasus and the 
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Black Sea area which 
resulted in the devel- 
opment of distinctive 
western features. 


In a precise geo- 
graphical sense, Tim- 
ber-grave sites are 
confined to southern 
Russia. They are not 
found in the Ukraine, 
except during the 
Late Timber-grave 
period when a west- 
ward expansion to 
the lower Dnieper 
River area took 
place. Sites, in gen- 
eral, are  concen- 
trated in the lower 
and middle Volga 
basin (Fig. 1). This 
is one of the best 
explored areas in 
Russia, particularly 
intensive excavations 
having been made 
there in the fifties. 
Voluminous mono- 
graphs appeared in 
1954, 1958, and 
1959 (Materialy i Is- “eae 100 _200 
sledovaniia po Ark- STATUTE MILES 
heologii SSSR, Nos. 

42, 60, and 61) in 

which the results of the Kuibyshev Expedition of 
1950-1954 and the Stalingrad Expedition of 
1951-1955 were published. The monographs 
include good reports on Chalcolithic, Bronze, 
and Iron Age finds by N. IA. Merpert, A. Kh. 
Khalikov, K. F. Smirnov, I. V. Sinitsyn, A. E. 
Alikhova, N. V. Trubnikova, V. P. Shilov, and 
others. 


The number of excavated habitation sites with 
the remains of dwellings has rapidly increased 
since World War II, although discoveries of 
barrows or kurgans including timber-graves of 
various periods are predominant among all other 
finds. At present, excavated materials have 
tripled in quantity in comparison to what was at 
hand at the beginning of this century, during the 
time of Gorodtsov, who excavated in the basins 
of the Don and Donets Rivers. In 1926, when 
A. M. Tallgren published his Pontide Préscythi- 
que, he could use as primary sources only 
Gorodtsov’s reports, Rykov’s materials from 
1924-1926 excavations at the cemetery of 
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Pokrovsk (Engels) near Saratov, and reports of 
a few isolated finds and hoards, such as Sosno- 
vaia Maza, made before World War I. 


The new excavations allow a much better 
understanding of the nature of the Timber-grave 
Culture and its origins. It has its roots in the 
local Neolithic Pit-grave and Chalcolithic Hut- 
grave Cultures of southern Russia. Particularly 
in the lower Volga area there is a clear continuity 
from the Chalcolithic Hut-grave Culture of the 
early second millennium B.C. The continuity is 
recognizable in the gradual changes perceptible 
in the economy, technology, and inferred social 
structure, and in the persistence of burial and 
other religious rites as well as in physical type. 
During the nineteenth or eighteenth century B.C. 
signs of local metallurgy appeared and _ flat- 
bottomed vessels replaced the ancient round- 
based pots. From this period the Timber-grave 
Culture developed continuously through an 
Early, Classical, and Late stage to the beginning 
of the Scythian era in the first millennium B.C. 
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Settlements of the Timber-grave Culture are 
found on the terraces of both large and small 
rivers. At one site only about ten houses were 
found, and the settlement pattern was irregular. 
The number of families living in one village 
probably did not exceed twenty, comprising 
perhaps one to two hundred people. The houses 
were semi-subterranean and rectangular in plan. 
They ranged in size from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet in length in the Early and Classical periods 
to sixty-five feet and more in length during the 
Late period. 


Timber-grave people were far from being 
steppe nomads as they are frequently pictured. 
Stock breeding and farming were their basic 
occupations, although only small areas in the 
river valleys were suitable for growing grain. 
The latter activity is indicated by remains of 
wheat and millet. A large percentage of several 
kinds of weed seeds among those of wheat and 
millet shows that the same fields were used for 
a considerable time. Tools usable in farming 
were found in nearly every habitation site. Stone 
objects include pestles, flat oval querns, round 
rubbing stones, and hoe-like objects. Chisel-like 
tools of. copper, fairly long and having a broad 
edge, may have been the ends of hoes. Copper 
sickles are common in habitation sites, graves, 
and hoards. Pestles were laid in women’s graves. 
In northern sites, like those in the district of 
Kuibyshev which is forested, traces of forest 
clearing have been found. Hunting in these 
forests was probably only a secondary source of 
livelihood as indicated by the very small numbers 
of wild animal bones as compared with those of 
domesticated animals. In nearly all excavations 
the largest percentage of bones belonged to 
cattle, smaller percentages to sheep and horses, 
and the least to pigs. Horse bones regularly 
appear in the habitation sites among food re- 
mains. In addition, the camel was known. Almost 
no evidence of fishing was found. 


Clearly, meat and milk products played an 
important role in diet. In the better explored 
sites deep storage pits containing pots with the 
remains of meat inside were found under the 
dwellings. Other pots with strainers which may 
have been used for milk products were also 
found. 


The practice of local metallurgy from the be- 
ginning of the Timber-grave Culture is indicated 
by the discovery of all the equipment needed for 
the craft in the rich graves of local metallurgists. 
Such graves show that a man who knew the 
casting processes was highly esteemed. The 
known sources of the copper ore and the density 
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of distribution of metal objects show that the 
center of metallurgy was in the southern Urals. 


The chief basis for at least a partial recon- 
struction of the social structure and the cult of 
the dead is the burial ritual. During the Classical 
Timber-grave period funerary houses were 
solidly built of oak, birch, or pine. Of course, 
timber houses were not well preserved in all 
graves; many had only fragments of the roof or 
joints in the corners. But the evidence is sufficient 
for the reconstruction of the elaborate wooden 
structures built of specially prepared beams and 
planks (Fig. 2). Here one must stress that real 
house imitations in graves were not typical of 
the entire culture. They were a dominant feature 
throughout the later part of the Classical period, 
that is, chiefly during the last quarter of the 
second millennium B.C. During the Late Timber- 
grave period there were no real “timber-graves.” 


The graves themselves were rectangular in 
plan with the timber structure built in the grave 
pit. The bottom of the pit was paved with stones, 
covered with clay, river-sand, or grass. Walls 
were built of horizontally laid boards of oak. In 
some graves there was built above the main 
chamber a flat, or sometimes a saddlebacked, 
roof, usually of round birch logs measuring up to 
thirteen feet in length, such as those from 
Kamyshevakha near Bakhmut. In the very well- 
preserved timber structures in the large barrows 
of the cemetery at Kaibely, district of Ulianovsk, 
middle Volga, rows of vertical posts supported a 
flat roof and diagonal walls (Fis. 3). 


Outside the funerary house were placed bones 
of sacrificial animals, usually cattle or sheep. 
Skulls and leg bones were commonly used, 
probably to symbolize the entire animal. Cattle 
bones were most numerous, not only beside the 
burial but also in various places in the barrow, 
in fireplaces, and in pots. Sometimes there was 
only a skull or jaw; sometimes, a considerable 
number of skulls and parts of legs. The custom 
of offering sheep in the earlier period in southern 
Russia changed during the Timber-grave period 
to the offering of cattle. However, the occurrence 
of the legs and skulls of sheep indicates that in 
some places sheep were still sacrificed. In rare 
cases, bones of pigs were found. 


During the Classical Timber-grave period the 
horse appears as an important animal in both 
religious cult and military life. In graves and in 
habitation sites bridle parts, most frequently 
elongated cheek-pieces and round ornamental 
plates of bone, were found. Such round orna- 
mental plates are illustrated here (Fig. 4) from 
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Fig. 1. Map showing the distri- 
bution of the Timber-grave cul- 
ture and its western expansion. 


Fig. 2. Section and 
plan of the barrow 
from the cemetery of 
Kamyshevakha near 
Bakhmut, lower Do- 
nets basin. Fireplaces 
with bones of sacri- 
ficed bulls or cows are 
above the human 
grave. 


ag 


A reconstruction after 


GoropTsov, 1907 


Fig. 3. A cross-section 
of a reconstructed 
timber house-grave 
from the cemetery of 
Kaibely, district of 
Ulianovsk, middle 
Volga area. 
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Fig. 4. Ornamental plates of Fig. 5. Cheek-piece of bridle 

| bone used for horses’ bridle. Cem- made of bone. Komarovka cem- 
etery of Ilovatka near Stalingrad. etery, district of Kuibyshev. 

After F. sm1IRNOV, 1959 After atikuova, 1955 
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Fig. 6. Contents of a bronze founder’s grave 
consisting of moulds, nozzles, crucibles, and other 
tools. Kalinovka barrow, north of Stalingrad. 


After suirov, 1959 
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Fig.7.Pots 


from different 
phases from the 
barrows of Kali- 
novka, north of 
Stalingrad. I, 
Pit-grave phase 
(Chalcolithic); 
II, Poltavka 
phase (Early 
Tim ber - grave 
culture); III, 
Classical 
I Timber - grave 
phase. 
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a Fig. 8. Copper sickles (1), axe (2), and gouge 
or axe (3) from the habitation site of Ibrakai, 
district of Ufa, southern Urals. 


After akKHMEROV, 1955 


Fig. 9. Classical Timber-grave finds, Pokrovsk phase. Berezhnovka ceme- 
tery, district of Stalingrad. 1-3, beads made from folded copper plate; 4-7, 
ornamented bone plates; 8, 9, bone arrowheads; 10, ornamental plate; 
11, 12, copper daggers; 13, hollow armring with overlapping ends; 14-18, pots. 


After sinirsyn, 1959 
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Fig. 10. Plan of barrow No. 5 at Yagodnoe, district 
of Kuibyshev. In the middle is a fireplace with 
the skeleton of a cow or bull. Late Classical phase. 


After MERPERT, 1954 
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Fig. 11. Reconstruction of Late Timber- 
grave semi-subterranean house. Pervoe 
Suskan site, district of Kuibyshev. 


After MERPERT, 1958 


Fig. 12. The hoard of Sosnovaia 
Maza, consisting of daggers, a 
gouge, socketed axes, and sickles. 


After TALLGREN, 1926 
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the cemetery of Ilovatka, lower Volga area. 
They are decorated with a solar emblem in the 
center and a minute geometric ornament around 
the edges. Bridle parts were laid in men’s graves. 
But not merely cheek-pieces and round plates 
appear; burials are known of bridled horses at 
the side of chieftains’ graves. Associated with 
the horse burials at Komarovka in the district of 
Kuibyshev was found a cheek-piece—the only 
survival of the harness (Fig. 5). The horses, 
like the human beings, were buried with much 
care. Above one horse of the Komarovka barrow 
lay skulls of a cow, a calf, and a sheep. They 
were next to the earliest, centermost grave of the 
barrow, which must have belonged to an impor- 
tant person, probably a chieftain of the tribe. 


Human sacrifice was also practiced. Skulls and 
bones of adolescent individuals were found in 
fireplaces. There were many double or multiple 
graves of a man and a woman, a child and an 
adult, or several children. Collective graves of 
five or more, generally young people, occur. A 
number of these graves must have been con- 
nected with the sacrificial burials. Symbolic 
burials (cenotaphs) are a frequent occurrence 
in this culture. Inhumation was the typical burial 
method, but cremation was used by the same 
people at the same time, probably in connection 
with sacrificial procedures. Undoubtedly there 
was an elaborate system of burial practices de- 
termined by such factors as the social status, age, 
and sex of the deceased. 


The evidence for the dating of the Timber- 
grave Culture, based on commercial relations 
and typological studies, shows that its dura- 
tion covered the greater part of the second and 
the beginning of the first millennium B.C. Large 
groups of barrows, containing graves of different 
chronological phases, definitely indicate that the 
Timber-grave period lasted a long time. Most 
of the barrow cemeteries that yield evidence of a 
stratigraphic nature are from the lower Volga 
area around Stalingrad, Saratov, and Kuibyshev. 
There are now hundreds of barrows in which 
stratigraphy has been observed. There are also 
habitation sites of different periods found in one 
small area. Changes in type of copper artifacts, 
of pottery, and of burial rites, together with the 
stratigraphic evidence, make it possible to dis- 
cern five consecutive chronological phases. 


Early Timber-grave Culture, about 1900-1700 
BC. 

The Early Timber-grave Culture is also 
known as the “Poltavka Culture” or the “Pol- 
tavka Period,” after the cemetery at Staraia 
Poltavka near Saratov. During this period 
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local metallurgy appeared, as shown by graves 
of metallurgists equipped with moulds, nozzles, 
crucibles, and hammers, as for instance, the 
grave contents from the barrow of Kalinovka, 
north of Stalingrad shown in Fig. 6. The 
usual copper artifacts were axes, awls, knives, — 
spiral ornaments and beads. Instead of the 
round-based pots of the Neolithic and Chalco- 
lithic Ages, small flat-based pots with rounded 
sides, decorated all over with impressions of 
a dentate stamp or cord, were now used 
(Fig. 7). Burial rites continued much as in 
Chalcolithic times. Typical were large semi- 
spherical barrows covering large rectangular 
pits with the remains of timber roofing. Cul- 
tures in Russia and central Europe at this 
time were: Middle Kuban in the northern 
Caucasus, the late Catacomb-grave Culture 
north of the Azov and Black Seas, Fatianovo 
in central Russia, Proto-Unetice in central 
Europe, Late Corded Culture north of the 
Carpathians and in the Baltic area. 


Classical Timber-grave Culture, 

about 1700-1100 B.C. 

The distinctive elements of this period are its 
metallurgical progress, its biconically shaped 
and geometrically decorated pottery, and tim- 
ber-graves in barrows. Three _ successive 
phases, A, B, and C, may be differentiated on 
the basis of gradually changing metal forms, 
pottery, and burial rites. 


Phase A, or Kievka (after a site near Zem- 
liansk, district of Voronezh) in ceramic art 
and burial rites is transitional between the 
preceding Early Timber-grave period, and the 
following Pokrovsk Phase. The number of 
copper axes and sickles increases (Fig. 8), 
pots tend to become biconical in form, and 
real house-graves built of oak or birch planks 
appear. The phase is one of the least ex- 
plored. It parallels in time the classical 
Unetige of central Europe and the Usatovo 
Culture northwest of the Black Sea, and 
should be dated to the period between 1700 
and 1500 B.C. 


Phase B, or Pokrovsk (after the cemetery 
of Pokrovsk near Saratov) is the best rep- 
resented and is distinctive in its extensive 
commercial relations. Through the wide 
spread of spearheads, axes, daggers and 
broad-bladed knives (Fig. 9) it can be syn- 
chronized with the central east Russian Seima 
and Turbino Phase, with the Alekseevskoe 
Phase of the Andronovo Culture in southern 
Siberia, with the Monteoru II Phase of Mol- 
davia, with the expansion and formation 
period of the Tumulus Culture in western 
central Europe (Phase B, and B.), and with 
the Kamarov Phase north of the Carpathians. 
In round dates it should be placed between 
1500 and 1300 B.C. Biconical forms of pots 
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were predominant and the impressed or in- 
cised ornament was now more varied (Fig. 
9). Graves were timber-roofed under a cir- 
cular barrow. Villages and houses continued 
to be small. During this phase the Timber- 
grave people expanded into central Russia as 
far as the upper and middle Oka River. 


Phase C, or Yagodnoe (after a cemetery 
near Kuibyshev). The pottery style con- 
tinued, but changes appeared in the burial 
rites. So-called “barrow cemeteries” ap- 
peared, in which members of one kin-group 
were buried, covered by a flat mound (Fig. 
10). Timber houses in graves were solidly 
built of oak beams and planks, and were not 
much smaller than those in which people 
lived. Red ochre, previously found in the 
graves, now disappeared. Habitation areas 
and houses were larger than in preceding 
phases. Because of its position following the 
Pokrovsk, the Yagodnoe Phase must be dated 
to the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. 


Late Timber-grave Culture, about 1100 B.C. 
to the beginning of the Scythian era. 

This was a warlike period. Habitation sites 
are found on the highest river terraces with 
good protection from the water. Houses were 
large (Fig. 11). The pottery was very simple, 
decorated with rows of incisions and ridged 
ornament. Timber funerary houses and ochre 
graves almost disappear. 

During this period the Timber-grave people 
expanded to the west, to the lower Dnieper 
and lower Dniester basins. All over the area 
between the Dniester and the Volga and 
beyond the Volga to the east, artifacts of 
Timber-grave character are distributed. They 
are known as the Sosnovaia Maza type after 
a famous hoard found in Sosnovaia Maza 
near Saratov (Fig. 12). Although not as 
many sites from the Late Timber-grave 
period have been excavated as from the 
Classical period, nevertheless, they suffice to 
illustrate a florescence of metallurgy and an 
expansion into the Ukraine. 


The presence of a powerful, constantly ex- 
panding culture in South Russia at the end of 
the second and the beginning of the first millen- 
nium B.C. offers a solution to the problem of 
the movements of Kimmerians and Scythians. 
The archaeological finds in the area do not indi- 
cate the appearance of an entirely new culture 
from Asia in the eighth century B.C. Instead, 
there was a gradual persistence of culture from 
the Late Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age 
period in southern Russia. Who but the Timber- 
grave people could have ousted the Kimmerians 
from the Black Sea coast at the end of the eighth 
century B.C.? 
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EXPEDITION NEWS 


TIKAL, GUATEMALA 


The Expedition at Tikal which has been at work 
since the end of January will close its 1961 season 
in late May. Full-time members of the Expedition 
staff this year have been Alfred Kidder II, Edwin 
M. Shook, Aubrey Trik, and William R. Coe. 
Shorter visits to the site have been made by Dr. 
Rainey; Robert H. Dyson, who was anxious to 
compare excavation problems at Tikal with those 
at Hasanlu where he is field director; Linton 
Satterthwaite, who is continuing his study of the 
inscriptional material; and Richard E. Linington, 
who has recently been appointed Research Asso- 
ciate in Archaeological Techniques and who is here 
testing some of the new electronic methods. 


Considerable progress has been made in the ex- 
cavation of both temple structures and house 
mounds, but the most spectacular find of the sea- 
son is that of an Early Classic tomb beneath Stela 
31 in Structure 5D-33. The tomb had been cut in 
the natural bedrock, its walls plastered and painted. 
On the north wall there is an inscription which Mr. 
Shook has read as the Maya equivalent of March 
18, A.D. 457, which he assumes is the date of the 
death of the person whose grave this is, while other 
inscriptions may deal with his life’s history. This 
person is a beheaded adult, whose body had been 
heavily sprinkled with red cinnabar, tightly wrapped 
in a bundle, probably of textiles and skins, and 
bound with rope. The tomb is extraordinarily rich 
in furnishings: jades, obsidian flake-blades, an as- 
sortment of marine material, many pottery food 
dishes with food still remaining in them, a well- 
worn metate and mano, a large red pottery water 
jar, about a dozen finer vessels including one mag- 
nificently stuccoed bowl with painted decoration 
and several with finely engraved designs, an ala- 
baster bowl bearing an encircling band of carved 
hieroglyphs with cinnabar rubbed into the delicate 
lines, and a beautiful mosaic of jade, shell, and iron 
hematite. There are also remains of very fine tex- 
tiles, fruit seeds and other foods, and of some badly 
rotted organic material which suggests objects of 
wood, leather, animal skins. In the tomb also were 
the bodies of three other individuals, perhaps young 
= sacrificed to attend their master in the after- 
ife. 


GORDION, TURKEY 


The Gordion campaign of 1961 was officially 
launched on February 18th by the departure of 
Rodney Young for Turkey. Dr. Young spent the 
month of March in Ankara studying finds from 
grave mounds excavated in previous seasons, re- 
porting with mixed joy and chagrin an addition to 
the short list of Phrygian inscriptions on a bowl of 
the “Midas” burial which had escaped notice previ- 
ously. Excavations began about April 1st when Dr. 
Young was joined by Ellen Kohler, in charge of 
records and preservation, and by two advanced 
graduate students of the department, Charles K. 
Williams, as assistant architect, and Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, Jr.,:as an excavator. The excavation 
complement is also expected to include J. S. Last 
of Episkopi, Cyprus, as architect, and, in the sum- 
mer, Professor Machteld J. Mellink of Bryn Mawr 
and a number of. students from elsewhere. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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IVORY GORGONEION 


By G. ROGER EDWARDS 


Of all the sculptural work of Greek antiquity, 
that in ivory is among the least well known to 
us from preserved examples, although the fame 
of Greek work in ivory has come down to us 
abundantly in literature. Ivory itself endures well, 
but burial in damp earth has caused most Greek 
carvings in this material to crack and split into 
small, unrecognizable fragments along the lines 
of the natural growth of the tusks from which 
they were cut. It is thus an especial pleasure to 
be able to illustrate here with the kind permission 
of its owner, Mr. Walter Stuempfig, an ivory 
medallion of Greek workmanship in an almost 
complete state of preservation. 


The head depicted in high relief is that of a 
mythological creature, the Gorgon Medusa, for 
in her hair above, at the base of the super- 
natural, unfurled wings, small heads of snakes 
peer out; another snake is seen at cheek level to 
the side, its coils encircling her chin. The medal- 
lion, 24% inches in diameter, was once attached 
as an appliqué to some piece of furniture, a 
throne, a couch, or a coffin. Its flat back surface 
has a large central drill hole to receive a peg, is 
scored for the better purchase of some kind of 
adhesive, and has two small nail holes piercing 
the hair above to ensure an upright position. 
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When we recall that ivory in Greek sculpture 
was often employed in conjunction with gold, 
the ivory used for faces and exposed flesh, the 
gold for garments, it is perhaps not surprising 
to see in this head indications of methods of 
carving normal in metalwork. The engraved eye 
and pupil, which in stone sculpture are an indica- 
tion of advanced Roman date, are often enough 
employed in gold, silver, and bronze work of 
far earlier times. 


The excellent preservation of the medallion 
alone indicates that it was buried in some dry 
climate such as that of Egypt, and its provenience 
is in fact stated to be Alexandria, one of the 
great centers of Greek artistic production in the 
Hellenistic period, the three hundred years fol- 
lowing the city’s foundation by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.C. It seems likely that this head 
was made there in these years, attached to grave 
furniture, and so preserved. From it, though 
modest in scale and use, we gain new insight into 
ost major sculpture in which sculptors employed 
ivory for the features of divinities they delighted 
to honor since its luminous quality, delicately 
tinted, conveyed not only the closest resemblance 
to the glow of human flesh but the unearthly 
light of immortality as well. 
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Ukrainian Easter Eggs. (Left) New style floral design from the Poltawa 
region of Eastern Ukraine. (Center) Pre-Christian design for God of the Sun, 
copied from clay eggs found in the tombs. (Right) Folk design from the 
region of Lwow (Lembergh), Western Ukraine, made by Maria Hawrych. 
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Ukrainian woman 
designing egg 
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Swedish Easter Eggs made by 
Birgid Grefbdack: old style, dressed 
figures; new style, patterned. 
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Armenian Cheorig made by Mary Haigazian, an Easter bread 
served with coffee when friends or relatives make an Easter visit. 


of Southeastern Pennsylvania 


By MARGARET L. ARNOTT 


Among folklorists it is a well known fact that 
one does not look in the center to find traditions 
but rather to the distant places, because it is the 
people on the edge of any culture who keep that 
culture alive. So it is that we may look in lands 
to which people have emigrated to find the tra- 
ditions growing quietly, yet persistently. 
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In the Philadelphia area, people of many 
nationalities have settled. Among the first were 
those from Sweden. Today the Swedish com- 
munity of the area still keeps the Easter tradi- 
tions in which the egg plays a large role. Supper 
on Easter Eve is the time for eating eggs. One 
eats, then, as many boiled eggs as possible but 
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Russian Icon Eggs of wood, painted. 


Russian Icon Egg of wax, beaded and painted, 
from the Russian Monastery at Jerusalem. 
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seldom touches one during the rest of the Easter 
season. These eggs, called paskagg, are served 
in the shell, set in small egg cups, and are dyed 
or painted with water-color faces or designs. 


In Swedish Easter tradition, witches also play 
a large role. In almost every house there is an 
Easter tree made of branches and twigs of birch 
hung with small figures of witches riding broom- 
sticks, paskdaringar, small feathered birds, and 
colored eggs. This tree takes the place of one 
which during the days of Lent was decorated 
with tufts of brightly colored feathers. The birch 
is used as it is symbolic of the branches which 
once formed a part of the Good Friday ritual 
during which members of a family beat each 
other with birch switches in memory of Christ’s 
suffering. 


Reminiscent of the ancient belief that the 
witches held their annual chapel at Easter on top 
of the mountain Blakulla, today Swedish children 
dress as witches on Easter Eve and run around 
to their neighbors to throw Easter letters, pask- 
brev, on their friends’ doorsteps. In an unpub- 
lished manuscript in the library of the Swedish 
Museum in Philadelphia, there is a statement 
that in the time when this belief in witches was 
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prevalent, an infallible method of detecting the 
witches in the community was to place three eggs 
in the pocket before starting to church on Easter 
Sunday. These eggs must be the first laid by the 
young chicken. Part of the witches’ creed re- 
quired them to attend church on Easter Sunday 
morning. The three eggs in the pocket gave the 
person carrying them the power to see the 
witches and hear them read their prayers back- 
ward. 


Among Swedish people no special bread or 
cake accompanies the Easter feast but cakes will 
have a flower design on the icing. However, for 
dessert on Easter Day it is usual to serve 
meringue shaped like eggs and put together with 
whipped cream. 


Another group in the Delaware Valley which 
continues to hold to its ancient traditions is the 
Ukrainians who have settled mainly in North 
Philadelphia. These people believe that the fate 
of the world depends upon the Easter egg, 
pysanky. Should the decoration of the pysanky 
cease to exist, evil, disguised as a vicious mon- 
ster chained to a huge cliff, would destroy the 
world by surrounding it. Every year this beast 
sends his slaves to encircle the globe to count 
the number of pysanky painted. Should only a 
few be made, the creature’s chains are loosened, 
enabling more evil to flow through the world, but 
when many are designed, love conquers evil and 
so the chains are held firm and taut. 


An ancient process is used to decorate 
Ukrainian Easter eggs. The pysanky is made by 
first drawing the pattern on an uncooked clean 
white egg with melted bees’ wax and then dipping 
the egg into the dye. Each design has a meaning: 
as the triangle symbolizes air, fire, or water; the 
sun, good fortune; the flower, love and charity; 
an endless line, eternity; so other symbols also 
have a designation. Though the same designs 
are used, no two eggs are ever exactly alike and 
each district of the Ukraine has its own pattern. 


Within Ukrainian families Easter eggs are 
given and received, friends give to friends, and a 
girl’s interest in a boy is shown by the gift of an 
egg. The eggs are blessed by the priest on a 
blessing table, either in the home or in a central 
house of the community, or in the church. On 
this blessing table are the Easter breads—paska 
and babka—cheese, sausage, meat, horseradish 
and the Easter eggs, pysanky and krashanky. 
The krashanky, which are served at the Easter 
breakfast, differ from the artistically decorated 
pysanky by being hard boiled and plain colored. 
After the blessing each family gives one egg, a 
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pysanky, to the priest. This one should have a 
cross as part of its design. The rest of the pysanky 
are taken away and are given as gifts, or are 
preserved during the year. When new eggs are 
made, the ones from the previous year are taken 
to the cemetery and left on the graves, or placed 
in the barns with the animals to protect them 
from bad luck, or put into the bee hives or into 
the waters for the fish. 


Ukrainian Easter breads are of two varieties. 
The babka, a sweet, cake-like loaf, decorated 
and undecorated, and the paska, made of the 
common bread dough but decorated with dough 
birds. The tall round loaf of babka has a white 
sugar icing. Around its base are branches of 
fresh green huckleberry leaves. On the other 
hand, the flat round loaf of babka has a white 
sugar icing with a colored sugar monogram X B 
meaning “Christ is risen.” This loaf is likewise 
decorated with branches of huckleberry and has 
a blessed white candle tied with a bright ribbon 
stuck into it. The candle was blessed at the 
Feast of the Purification, February 2nd, when all 
the candles for house and church to be used 
during the year, are blessed. The paska is also 
covered with green huckleberry branches and has 
in its center a blessed white candle decorated 
with green leaves and bright silk ribbon. 


Russians make Easter eggs of wood, plaster, 
or wax, decorated with spring flower designs and 
X B or the figure of the Risen Christ. These 
eggs are made to hang before the icons and are 
sold at Easter in the churches and monasteries. 


Red eggs, Easter bread, and roast lamb sym- 
bolize Easter for the Greeks. At the Easter 
table, the members of the family crack eggs with 
one another. The Greeks play the game of 
cracking eggs because they believe that the egg 
must be broken before the blessings of health and 
happiness can escape. Each person holds his 
red egg firmly in his hand, point up, while his 
neighbor knocks it with one held in a similar 
fashion. While striking the eggs they exchange 
the Easter greeting, “Christ is risen,” “He is risen 
indeed”’( Xpuorés ’Aveorv — ’AdvOas ’Avéotr). 
The object is to break the other’s egg while 
keeping one’s own unbroken. Great is the re- 
joicing of the victor who is able to keep his egg 
throughout the Easter season, because it is both 
an indication of his strength and a foretelling of 
‘good luck” for the coming year. Sometimes this 
unbroken egg is placed with the household icons 
where it is kept and used as a boast, “this egg 
broke all the others in the family.” Because it 
is so desirable to keep one’s egg unbroken, many 
tricks are played to ensure it. Wooden or china 
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eggs, the mixing of hard- and soft-boiled eggs, 
or the introduction of a tough-shelled duck egg 
are some of the devices used. This game has 
given rise to the proverbial saying that some- 
thing goes “like red eggs at Easter,” meaning that 
one’s substance is quickly used. 


By tradition Greek Easter eggs are red. Some- 
times a pattern is imprinted upon them by 
placing a small leaf or flower on a clean white 
egg, tying it with a bit of nylon stocking to hold 
it in place, and then immersing the egg in the 
dye. Some dyed eggs have an elaborate design 
carved on them by scratching with a pin or 
other sharp-pointed instrument. These decorated 
eggs are used as gifts only to god-parents or 
god-children, or are placed before the icon. 


The ancient custom of calling upon the 
Patriarch, the Archbishop, or the Bishop, on 
Easter Sunday is still in use today. When this 
visit is made it is recognized in various ways, 
usually by the gift of an egg. The eggs given by 
the Patriarch may be elaborately hand painted 
or they may simply be red, depending upon the 
Patriarch. Usually the Archbishop gives a golden 
egg or one gold and one red egg, or again he may 
give only a red egg. 


Many and various are the stories as to why 
the eggs are painted red. The one most com- 
monly told is that of the skeptic. Meeting her 
neighbor on the road, she was asked whether she 
had heard the news. Answering that she had not, 
in turn she asked, “What is the news?” Upon 
receiving the reply that Christ the Lord had 
risen, her immediate response was, “I don’t be- 
lieve it, and I shall not unless these eggs which I 
carry turn red.” Looking into the apron both 
women saw that the eggs were red. Since that 
time, Easter eggs have been colored red as a 
symbol of Christ’s resurrection. 


The traditional day for baking the Easter 
breads is Maundy Thursday, sometimes called 
Red Thursday because it is the day on which the 
red eggs are dyed. Tsourekia, the Greek Easter 
bread, may be shaped differently, but in general 
it is braided round or oblong. Some have designs 
of birds, fruit, and flowers for decoration while 
others merely have one or more red eggs, and 
some have only blanched almonds. Almost all 
are brushed with egg yolk and sprinkled with 
sesame seed. 


Among the Armenians it is customary for 
every family to knock eggs on Easter Sunday 
morning after church. In the game of egg 
knocking all the eggs must come from the same 
group. Since the aim of the game is to break the 


Greek Easter Egg from 
the district of Mani 
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egg of one’s opponent, it is necessary to select 
with great care. One method of testing the egg’s 
strength is to knock it against the teeth. Once 
the selection has been made, the eggs are held in 
the two hands, point touching point, and are 
knocked together, first one and then the other. 
The broken egg is forfeit. This egg knocking 
game is practiced not only within the family 
group, but also amongst friends; therefore it is 
possible to purchase a dozen dyed eggs at the 
door of the church and after selecting one, to go 
from friend to friend offering an egg from the 
dozen. Each person chooses an egg, then they 
test their fortune by knocking them together. It 
is not infrequent to collect a dozen or more eggs 
in this fashion. 


Armenian Easter eggs are traditionally dyed 
with the skin of the yellow onion. Eggs are 
boiled with onion skins until they become burnt 
brown in color. Today the older people hold to 
the traditional onion-skin egg but among younger 
people now, all colors are used. 


Cheorig is the name given to the Armenian 
Easter bread. There are two methods of prepar- 
ing Easter cheorig which is cake-like yet made 
with yeast. The two kinds vary in ingredients and 
in shape. The cheorig is eaten through the year 
but the shortening in the Easter variety is a 
vegetable or dairy product rather than mutton 
fat which is used at other times. It is shaped 
either in small individual buns or in a larger 
twisted loaf with a hard-boiled gaily colored egg 
embedded in it. 


An “old country” custom which still prevails 
is that of the Easter visit among friends and rel- 
atives. At this time, before the Easter bread is 
served with coffee, the Easter greeting is given, 
“Jesus is resurrected from the dead” with the 
reply “May His Resurrection be a blessed one 
for you.” 


On Easter Eve between one and four in the 
afternoon, Polish people take their Easter food 
to the church in decorated baskets to be blessed 
by the priest. At the end of the service a small 
donation is given to the altar boys who assist 
with the baskets, but no egg is given to the priest. 


The Easter table is an essential part of every 
Polish household, since open house is kept 
throughout Easter Day and all who come to visit 
will first give a toast from the common egg, the 
onion-skin dyed blessed egg, and then will taste 
of the homemade delicacies. Traditionally each 
table holds the onion-skin dyed egg, sausage, 
ham, homemade horseradish, the Polish kruczki, 
Polish Easter bread (babka), salt and pepper. 
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Greek Easter Egg given by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople 
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Surrounding the ham and sausage are painted 
eggs, malovane jako, which have not been blessed 
but will be given as gifts to those who come to 
visit. The onion-skin dyed eggs, swiencone jako, 
are peeled and are set by themselves. As many 
swiencone jako as will be needed throughout the 
Easter season will have been dyed and blessed. 
When they are peeled the shells must be burned 
since they are holy. 


The malovane jako received as gifts are kept 
and used as decoration in the china closet. Chil- 
dren are happy if there are more malovane jako 
than are needed because they will be given one 


Polish Easter Eggs. (Left) Design used in 
the coal district of Pennsylvania; painted by 
Mrs. Francis Kazalskis. (Center) Malovane 
Jako made by Chester Sychowski. (Right) 
Prize hand-painted egg by Mrs. Sophie Mendis. 


during Easter week and may go about among 
their friends knocking with others who have had 
like fortune. One can frequently hear the cry 
“Got an egg” as one goes about in the district 
of South Philadelphia where many of the Polish 
people live. 


On the Saturday following Easter there is a 
congregational supper at the church. For this, 
everyone gives a swiencone jako from his own 
table. The priest re-blesses them at this supper, 
then each one present takes a bit of the egg, 
gives the toast for health before eating it, and 
then the parishioners give each other the kiss of 
peace saying “Christ is risen.” 


Hungarians feast on eggs, ham, and braided 
Easter bread, kaldcs, on Easter, but for the 
young people Easter Monday and Tuesday are 
the days of rejoicing and excitement. On Easter 
Monday boys go about sprinkling a perfumed 
water on the girls who give them patterned eggs. 
On Tuesday the girls return the favor by sprink- 
ling perfumed water on the boys. 
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A common variety of Estonian Easter egg is 
that dyed with onion skins. The egg is first wet, 
then wrapped in yellow onion skins with a few 
blades of green grass included. The egg is then 
wrapped in a square piece of white cloth and 
bound tightly with string wound around and 
around the egg. Among Estonians, as among 
Lithuanians, eggs are rolled down an inclined 
board and those eggs which are struck are 
forfeit. 


Lithuanian Easter eggs are dyed by the wax 
process. The brown egg is the most typical and 
is usually dyed with the inside bark of the oak 
tree, but onion skin and other natural dyes are 
also used to obtain the lighter colors. Although 
in Lithuania eggs are knocked by rolling, in 
this country that custom has given way to hiding 
eggs followed by a treasure hunt. 


The Italians living in South Philadelphia bake 
Easter bread. Decorated eggs are seldom used, 
but the common bread is decorated in various 
ways and given as gifts, dolls of bread with eggs 
embedded, to the girls, horses to the boys. 


It is the custom for a young man to give an 
elaborately woven palm branch to a young girl 
to carry to church on Palm Sunday. On Easter 
Day she gives him an Easter bread. Sometimes 
these Easter breads have painted or white eggs 
embedded in them. The painted ones are done in 
pastel colors of pink and blue. 


Binsa-graws eggs are made by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. This method of decorating Easter eggs is 
by no means a new one, but it may soon be an 
extinct one, as the binsa-graws from which the 
pith is taken is eaten by deer. Today farmers 
are doing their best to kill this meadow rush by 
spraying it with a chemical so that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Not only is the 
binsa-graws difficult to obtain but the blowing of 
the eggs on which it is used is hard on the eyes. 
To blow an egg one must make a small hole at 
each end of an uncooked egg, stir the contents 
with a small instrument such as a skewer, then 
blow on one end until the contents of the egg 
have come through the hole opposite. It takes 
much strong breath and much patience to make 
the Binsa-graws eggs. The pith of the binsa-graws, 
after being pushed from the rush with a match- 
stick or some such instrument, is wound around 
a blown egg in coils. Small pieces of cloth of 
various shapes and colors are then pasted over 
the Binsa-graws surface. 


The Amish women use calico to cover their 
eggs. Sometimes the entire egg is covered with 
strips of cloth, but sometimes interesting designs 
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Polish Kruczki and onion-skin dyed 


eges by Mrs. Victoria Gizinski 


Italian Easter Bread by Mr. Natale Candela, Casa-Italien Bakery. 


of cloth are pasted on the blown egg and then 
outlined with binsa-graws. Today in the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country these designs are being 
painted upon the eggs themselves. 


Easter Egg Trees are known in various parts 
of Europe and in the Dutch country of Pennsyl- 
vania as an outdoor custom. Among the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch the first Easter Egg Trees were 
garden trees or bushes hung with empty egg 
shells, while in Europe not only is this done, but 
sometimes branches cut from trees are hung with 
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decorated eggs and colored ribbons, and carried 
around by singing processions of children to 
bring good luck to the house or to frighten away 
the bugs, but in Pennsylvania the indoor tree has 
no documentation before 1876 when a Reading, 
Pennsylvania newspaper commented on the in- 
novation in the home of a druggist. Since 1950 
the Egg Tree has become well known in the 
United States through a children’s book, The 
Easter Egg Tree, by Katherine Milhous of 
Philadelphia. 
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Lithuanian Easter Eggs by Mrs. Irene Norkus ees 
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Easter Egg Tree hung with Binsa-graws eggs 
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Pennsylvania Dutch Easter Egg Birds 


Beside cloth covered eggs, the scratched egg 
is important. It existed at least as long ago as 
1789. These scratched eggs are decorated by 
means of a sharp pen-knife, the motifs being 


Pennsylvania Dutch Egg. 1901. 


COURTESY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLIFE SOCIETY 


flowers, trees, birds, rabbits, or geometrical de- 
signs on backgrounds of various colors, the 
most common being yellow or purple. 


Egg Birds were perhaps the first mobiles used 
as a ceiling decoration, and are a common part 
of Pennsylvania Dutch life, being referred to as 
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Easter Birds or Easter Egg Birds. These birds 
are kept in the house swinging in the breeze 
throughout the summer. The Easter Bird is made 
from a blown egg which has been colored to 
suit the fancy of the maker. A beak, wings, and 
tail are made of folded paper of the same color 
and pasted on the surface of the egg. 


These are customs which prevail in the Phila- 
delphia area in this year of 1960. Each year 
some of the custom and some of the tradition 
vanishes. Designing the Easter egg has been 
modified. This can be plainly noted in the change 
from pasting calico on the egg to painting it with 
water color. Baking Easter bread is almost a lost 
art, in most cases now the art of the bakery. In 
many instances the custom is kept alive through 
ethnic societies which have been formed to per- 
petuate the traditional customs of the ancestral 
country. In some cases it is only commerce 
through which it survives. Again and again 
people who were interviewed said, “Oh yes, I 
used to decorate eggs when my children were 
young, but now I’m too busy earning a living.” 
Others said, “My mother did that when I was 
young but I never learned how.” With the length- 
ening of time from the date of immigration, as 
people become Americanized, and as the older 
people die, the custom itself gradually changes 
and frequently disappears, but here in the Dela- 
ware Valley tradition still has a strong hold. 
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Herodotus tells us that when the Persian fleet 
was wrecked off Magnesia in Thessaly in 492 
B.C. on its way to punish Athens for aiding the 
rebellious lonians, a man who farmed land along 
that coast gained great wealth by collecting gold 
and silver drinking cups and other precious ob- 
jects that washed ashore. 


This historical incident points up the extreme 
difficulty facing the expert today when trying to 
ascertain the validity and the origins of many 
objects of precious metals discovered by accident 
and offered for sale, or even in some instances 
excavated by expeditions. In some circumstances 
it is possible by laboratory analysis (spectro- 
scopic and X-ray analysis for example) to deter- 
mine the genuineness of the materials and even, 
when impurities are present, to find the origin of 
the ores. Gold alone, among the precious metals, 
is still beyond most of these methods. Conse- 
quently it is only in terms of “style” that one can 
evaluate the probable relationship of a gold 
specimen to its original cultural milieu. 


Styles in a given area are normally defined by 
a group of objects which all share a number of 
common elements—arrangement of the design 
motifs, their placement on the object, technique 
of manufacture, use of specific details, and so on. 
In the Zagros region along the frontier of Iraq 
and Iran in the first millennium B.C., two well 
established styles are known: Late Assyrian (as 
seen in objects from Nimrud, Nineveh, and 
Ashur) and Achaemenian (as seen in a few 
objects from Persepolis, but even more as seen 
in the Persepolis reliefs). To these may be added 
elements of the so-called “Scythian” style (known 
best from discoveries in South Russia and 
Pazyryk) which appear here partially in connec- 
tion with the short period during which the 
Scythians ravaged the area in the seventh century 
B.C. Still another style, heavily influenced by 
the Assyrian, and indeed in many instances 
scarcely recognizable as a separate style, is that 
of Urartu, the kingdom around Lake Van in 
eastern Turkey in the early first millennium B.C. 
It seems probable that the Medes, who preceded 
the Achaemenians, also would have had a style 
distinctly their own. 


The gold piece shown here, purchased in 
1955, represents one of these problematical 
objects. It measures 10% by 5% inches and is 
quite thin. It has been fashioned by hammering 
into a plaque with slightly raised figures and 
borders. The edges were originally bent to fit 
over the corners of the object to which it was 
attached—which was probably of wood, per- 
haps a box or a quiver. Small holes with the 
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impression of the heads of the tacks that went 
through them may be seen around the sides. The 
top of the piece has been cut away and we are 
thus denied knowledge of the complete form. 
A somewhat similar piece in a private collection 
ends with a large disc at the top filled by two 
rampant lions and it may well be that such a top 
exists somewhere for our plaque. The outer 
edge is bordered by a double raised line. A 
margin is then left which is wider at the bottom 
than along the sides. The central series of regis- 
ters is framed by a single raised line to which is 
added a zigzag decoration along the lower edge 
made by the blunt tip of a small punch in 
pointillé fashion. Within the central panel are 
the remains of ten registers separated by single 
raised lines. Five of these registers contain paired 
lions; the alternate five, a floral pattern. This 
latter is most interesting as it recalls similar 
patterns on objects already known, but fails to 
repeat any of them to a precise degree. The 
larger frond-like element comes quite close to 
one on a silver rhyton in the Treasure of the 
Oxus. The bordering zigzag done in a solid line 
occurs on a silver pendant from Ziwiye. The 
floral elements in general have a curiously sim- 
plified and geometric quality. 


The registers containing paired lions are ar- 
ranged also in pairs. The two lower registers 
and the uppermost contain opposed lions flanked 
at either side by stylized trees; the two central 
registers have the lions themselves flanking a 
centrally placed tree. The trees at once bring to 
mind similar ones on the Persepolis reliefs. On 
close examination, however, one discovers that 
the latter are much more naturalistic, as they 
have the tiny off-shoot branches indicated along 
the diagonal branches, whereas in the piece 
illustrated here these are eliminated in favor of 
the patterned effect of simple parallel lines. As 
with the floral registers, the trees provide a 
curious geometric simplicity of their own. 


The lions themselves also share this geometric 
quality. Their muscles, so accurately if bluntly 
rendered in Assyrian reliefs, have here been 
completely stylized in the forelegs. Yet, surpris- 
ingly, the haunches and rear legs retain a mod- 
eled quality. The elaborately chased manes of 
the lions flanking the central trees are probably 
meant to indicate the male, as opposed to the 
sleeker and less hairy females seen below. The 
general presentation recalls the walking lion 
sketched on the hem of the king’s robe in the 
Palace of Darius at Persepolis. The stylization 
does not fit readily into any of the classical 
forms. It is clearly not Late Assyrian as it is 
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too abstract. But it does not conform to the 
beautifully modeled surfaces which we have 
come to associate with Achaemenian art. Yet at 
the same time it is too bold and simple in exe- 
cution to belong to the Ziwiye group. It thus 
appears to fall somewhere between the earlier 
Assyrian and Ziwiye representations, but to be 
not yet fully classical Achaemenian. Perhaps the 
safest venture at the moment is that it is the 
product of a goldsmith working in western Iran 
sometime between these two periods, that is, 
between the seventh and the fifth centuries B.C. 


EXPEDITION NEWS 
(Continued from page 22) 


SUMER AND THE INDUS VALLEY 


Dr. Samuel Noah Kramer has just returned from 
an eight months’ trip, the principal purpose of 
which was to investigate at first hand in Pakistan 
and India the achaeological and epigraphic material 
of the “Indus” civilization, in order to compare it 
with the relevant Sumerian remains, thus acquiring 
a deeper understanding of their interconnections 
and interrelations. That there was considerable 
commercial and cultural contact between Sumer 
and the Indus Valley is quite certain as some thirty 
“Indus” seals have actually been found in Sumer, 
and must have been brought there in some way 
from their land of origin; hundreds if not thousands 
more must still lie buried in the ruins. In searching 
the Sumerian literary texts for possible clues, Dr. 
Kramer came to the conclusion that Dilmun, the 
Sumerian “paradise” may turn out to be the land 
of the “Indus” valley civilization. He has now spent 
fruitful months visiting archaeological sites and 
museums searching for evidence to support this 
theory. 

Prior to his visit to Pakistan and India, Dr. 
Kramer attended the meeting of the International 
Congress of Orientalists in Moscow and spent time 
in London, Jena, and Istanbul working on Sumerian 
literary texts. He visited Iran, both to see its famous 
archaeological sites and to lecture. While in India 
and Pakistan he gave numerous lectures on the 
interconnection of the Sumerian and “Indus” civili- 
zations. He came home by way of Japan where he 
had been invited to give a series of talks under the 
auspices of the Near Eastern Society of Japan and 
the University of Kyoto. 


SUGGESTED READING 


EASTER EGGS AND EASTER BREAD 

Otya Dmytriw, Ukrainian Arts. New York. 1952. 

F. Martian MCNEILL, The Silver Bough, Vol. II, 
A Calendar of Scottish National Festivals, 
Candlemas to Harvest Home. Glasgow. 1959. 

ALFRED L. SHOEMAKER, Eastertide in Pennsylvania, 
A Folk Cultural Study. Kutztown. 1960. 

Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, Vol. 53. 
Basel. 1957. This is a special issue dealing 
with Easter Eggs and Easter Breads throughout 
Europe. 
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ROBBINS BURLING (“Boys 
of the Yellow Robe”) has been 
associated with the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1957, 
where he is Assistant Professor 
of Anthropology. Dr. Burling 


obtained his Ph.D. degree from 

- Harvard in 1958, the subject 

of his dissertation being Garo 

Avuncular Authority and Cross- 

Cousin Marriage. He spent the years 1954-1956 in 
the Garo Hills of Assam, India, as a Fellow of the 
Ford Foundation, doing a social anthropological 
study of the Garo. He has compiled a grammar of 
the Garo language which is now in press. In 1959- 
1960, he was Visiting Lecturer in Anthropology 
under the Fulbright Program at the University of 
Rangoon, Burma. It was during this time that he 
spent two months in Hopong with members of the 
Department of Anthropology of that university 
investigating the culture of the neighboring peoples. 


GIMBUTAS (“Tim- 
ber-Graves in Southern Rus- 
sia”) is Research Fellow of 
Harvard University in the Ar- 
chaeology of Europe, and for 
the year 1961-62 has been 
elected a Fellow of the Center 
for Advanced Studies in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
California. She has done grad- 
uate work in the archaeology, linguistics, and eth- 
nology of Europe at the University of Vilnius, 
Lithuania and the University of Vienna, Austria, 
and at Eberhard-Karl University, Tiibingen, Ger- 
many, from which she obtained her Ph.D. degree 
in 1946, as well as at Harvard. While her major 
scientific work at Harvard during the last ten years 
has been devoted to the prehistory of Eastern 
Europe, she is also interested in the prehistory of 
Siberia, and since 1956 has been working with the 
physical anthropologist, Dr. Janos Nemeskeri of 
Budapest, on culture change in Europe at the start 
of the second millennium B.C. as evidenced by the 
physical anthropological and archaeological data. 


MARGARET L. ARNOTT 
(“Easter Eggs and Easter 
Bread”) teaches English to 
International students at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
She holds a Master’s degree 
in Cultural Anthropology from 
the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, her thesis being entitled Folk Customs 
Surrounding the Great Days of Easter in Greece. 
For three years, 1946-1949, Miss Arnott taught 
English in the Boys School of Anatolia College, 
Thessaloniki, Greece, and later in 1953 returned to 
Greece to continue her study of religious folk cus- 
toms. She holds a diploma from the University of 
Athens and has published in Greece, Switzerland, 
and the United States. Since 1957, she has worked 
on the Friedman Collection of Judaica for Hough- 
ton Library at Harvard University. 
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